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BENJAMIN WISNER BACON AND LEWIS BAYLES PATON, 
IN MEMORIAM 


All who are interested in the progress of Biblical studies in America 
have been greatly distressed by the death of these two distinguished 
scholars, one a notable authority on the New Testament, the other one 
of the foremost Old Testament scholars in America. The American 
School in Jerusalem has long been proud of their connection with it in 
the early days of its history. Professor Bacon was Director in 1905-6, 
while Professor Paton held this post two years previously, in 1903-4. 
Both men remained good friends of the School; Bacon was long a member 
of the Managing Committee, and later a Trustee, while Paton was active 
in its councils, though not actually a member of the managing group. 
Friends, colleagues, and students will miss their genial company and 
their energetic support of scholarly enterprise; the world of archaeologists 
and Orientalists will be deprived of their unique combination of Biblical 
learning with profound knowledge of the ancient world in which the 
Bible arose, with active participation in archaeological undertakings, and 
with rare skill in interesting students and laymen. 

Benjamin Wisner Bacon was born at Litchfield, Conn., January 15, 
1860, and died at New Haven, February 1, 1932. He was the scion of 
an old New England family, the son of a Congregational minister, and 
received an excellent education, partly abroad. In 1881 he was graduated 
from Yale University, and in 1884 he received his B.D. from the same 
institution. For twelve years after his ordination he served as pastor of 
various Congregational churches in New England. In 1897, after a year 
as Instructor, he was made Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Exegesis at Yale, a position which he occupied for thirty-three years, 
becoming emeritus in 1929. 

Bacon began his scholarly career in the Old Testament field, with 
several books and translations (1891——) in which he presented the results 
of the Wellhausen School to American scholarship, not without innovations 
of his own. These works showed that he possessed an accurate and com- 
petent, though somewhat daring scholarship. He soon, however, shifted 
to the New Testament field with his Introduction to the New Testament 
(1900), and he never departed from it to the end of his life. In nearly a 
score of books he organized the material, popularized it, and penetrated 
deep into its many problems, elucidating and innovating, exhibiting the 
same combination of precise and profound erudition with daring which 
characterized his work in the Old Testament field. In his latest articles 
he illustrated to the full this remarkable union of sound learning with a 
courageous onslaught on terra incognita, illuminated by a felicitous style. 

After Bacon’s year as Director of the School in Jerusalem, he main- 
tained an active interest in the archaeology of Palestine. About eight 
years ago, this interest was attracted to the excavation of Jerash, after 
an invitation had been transmitted from the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine (then acting also in Transjordan) to Yale University, through 
the present writer. The money for this purpose was secured by Professor 
Bacon himself, while his enthusiastic support and tactful management of 
the problems of organization which arose were responsible for the smooth- 
ness of the relations which existed between Yale and the successive partners 
in the joint expedition, first the British, and then the American School in 
Jerusalem. 
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Another illustration of his friendship for the School is the Two Brothers 
Fellowship of Yale University, founded in 1927, and given since then to 
students of the Yale Divinity School for the purpose of a year’s study 
at the School in Jerusalem. 


Lewis Bayles Paton was born in New York City, June 27, 1864, and 
died in Hartford, January 24, 1932. He was educated at New York 
University and at Princeton Theological Seminary, after which he studied 
at the Universities of Berlin and Marburg, where he received his Ph.D. in 
1897. He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1890, and trans- 
ferred to the Congregational Church in 1892. His connection with Hartford 
Theological Seminary (now the Hartford Seminary Foundation) began in 
1892, and he was raised to the rank of full professor (Nettleton Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis) in 1900. In 1902 he published his Early 
History of Syria and Palestine, and in 1908, after he had spent a year in 
Palestine, his Jerusalem in Bible Times. He also wrote several other 
books on Biblical and comparative religious subjects, and contributed a 
large number of monographs and articles, several of which, such as his 
study of “‘Israel’s Conquest of Canaan” (JBL, 1913) have become standard. 
In the first volume of the Annual of the School in Jerusalem he published 
an instructive paper on ‘‘Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern 
Palestine.” 

Paton’s work was characterized by full knowledge of the documentary 
and published archaeological sources, as well as of the modern literature, 
all of which he handled with entire competence. His excellent linguistic 
training, combined with an enthusiasm for archaeological research, made 
him one of the best qualified students of Biblical archaeology in America. 
For many years he prepared the bibliography of Oriental archaeology in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, through which he obtained a most 
remarkable command of the entire field. We may be certain that Biblical 
scholarship is greatly the loser for Professor Paton’s premature death. 

In October, 1931, the writer delivered the Carew Lectures at Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, on the general subject of the “Bearing of Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries in Palestine on the Bible.” He had greatly anticipated 
the pleasure of frequent discussions with Professor Paton, and was deeply 
grieved to learn, before his visit, of the latter’s illness. On one occasion, 
never to be forgotten, Mrs. Paton took him to see Dr. Paton, with whom 
he conversed for nearly an hour. Though the invalid was not able to speak 
above a whisper, his genial welcome and ardent interest were as warm as 


ever. May his memory be eternal! 
W. F. AvBricat 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERASH, 1931 


CLARENCE §8, FISHER 


The work at Jerash for this year was divided into two seasons of 
April to May in the Spring and September to November in the Autumn, 
avoiding the unhealthy period of the summer. As the funds for the year 
were limited, it was necessary to plan our work so as to get the largest 
amount of information about the city. It was thought best to determine 
first certain of the topographical features of the city plan rather than to 
carry on work on any one extensive area which could certainly not be 
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carried to a satisfactory conclusion in the time and with the money at our 
disposal. Our Spring season therefore was fully occupied in determining 
the structural character of such monuments as the elliptical enclosure at 
the southern end of the main street, known as the Forum, the South or 
Philadelphia Gate, the Triumphal Arch, the area surrounding the South 
Tetrapylon, and in making preliminary soundings in the small hill over- 
looking the Forum. This was the site of the new headquarters of the 
expedition. 

We opened on April 4 with eighty local laborers in the elliptical 
enclosure which we can now definitely say was the main city forum (fig. 1). 
Exeavations were commenced at its northern end where it joined the 
Via Antoninianus as we now designate the main columned street. Most 











Fig. 2. Four bays of the Forum colonnade, with the fine stone pavement which continues over the 
entire Forum area. The later Arab house walls have been removed, 


of the Forum was this season covered with a crop of barley and the land 
was in the hands of private owners whose holdings will later have to be 
purchased. A small area at the north was free from crops and this was 
soon cleared (fig. 2). Here we had a group of four columns standing 
complete with the architrave, on a wide stone step which, as we found 
traces of it in smaller excavations along the east and west sides, continued 
around the whole area. Inside this was a magnificent stone floor with the 
slabs cut to the curve of the colonnade. The spaces between the columns 
had been blocked up with masonry of the Arabic period prior to 1100 a. p. 
These were part of rough houses which may have covered the whole area 
of the Forum Re-used in these walls were fragments of architraves and 
column drums which belonged to incomplete columns nearby. It should 
be remarked that only a few of the columns of the Forum had fallen and 
all the missing parts lay either on the surface or partly buried in the 
débris banked up around the sides. We cleared the whole length of the 
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eastern colonnade outside the limits of the barley field, and found all the 
bases of the fallen columns in situ. Enclosing the colonnade was a massive 
wall following the curve of the row of columns. This had a number of doors 
probably opening into shops like those along the main street. Two of the 
intercolumniations, here and on the west side, were much wider than the 
average and marked openings into side streets. At several points we 
encroached on the barley field and everywhere found traces of the fine 
inner stone pavement, so that when we have completely cleared the 
Forum and its colonnade and replaced the few fallen columns and archi- 
traves we shall have the entire Forum in almost as perfect condition as 
it was when erected, the most beautiful and imposing Forum known. 
Our labours at this point did not go unrewarded in a more material way, 


Fig. 3. Inscription found at north end of the Forum. 


as we found a number of inscribed blocks built into the later house walls. 
One of these (fig. 3) had an inscription which may be translated as follows: 

“!'To Good] Fortune. In the year 129.! For [the] august peace, under 
the [rule of Apolljonios Hephaition, president [and Malchlos Demetrios, 
alderman |of the city,] and Antiochos Ariston, [magistrates] and Xerxes 
Chaireos, scribe of the council and people, was built . . . from the city’s 
(funds) through curators Meliton, Apollonidas, also called Nikanor, and 
Timarchos, son of Lysimachos.”’ 

Unfortunately the slab when re-used, had had a square hole cut 
through it, destroying several of the more important words in the inscrip- 
tion, but it gave us at least a year in which some important building, 
presumably in the neighbourhood of the Forum, was erected.” 


17. e., 66 A. D., according to the Pompeian era [M. B.', 
2 An almost identical inscription, published by Germer-Durand and Lucas, apparently refers to the 
South Gate [M. B.]. 
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It was necessary to determine the foundations of the colonnade and so 
at the two opposite ends we carried a trench down to the bottom of the 
substructure. To our surprise, this was at both points over 6 metres below 
the level of the main pavement. At the southern end we did not reach 
solid rock but found the masonry resting on a hard layer of clean red earth. 
It was quite clear that the two hills, one of which held the Temple of Zeus 
and the other is now crowned by our camp, were originally separated by 








Fig. 4. Foundation wall of the enclosing wall of the colonnade around the 
Forum. North side, with one side of an earlier entrance (Hellenistic) below 
the Roman level. 

a deep depression which was deliberately filled in before 100 a. p. to form 
a level area for the Forum. The columns of the Forum were uniformly 
Ionic. They had little if any entasis and the details of the capitals were 
exceedingly well cut. They corresponded to the columns along the north- 
ern part of the Via Antoninianus, and both clearly antedated the Corinthian 
portions of the street, which we assume to have been erected about 150 
A.D. It was not possible this season to excavate the western colonnade of 
the Forum in order more fully to establish its connection with the plan of 
the Zeus Temple forecourt. We did, however, clear the last columns on 
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the west side and found that the wide pavement dovetailed into the 
foundation wall of a square tower which appeared to have been a feature 
of the outer fagade of the Zeus Temple. We also have yet to find any 
approach from the Forum to the Southern Theatre which lies several hun- 
dred metres to the southwest. Yet there must have been a fair-sized street 
leading up from the latter, as all other approach to it was blocked either 
by the Zeus Temple walls, or by a steep hill to the north. One fairly 
certain result of our excavations here was to show that the two hills at this 
end of the town were the earliest portion of the city, a conclusion which 
was borne out in the cutting below the foundations at the northern end. 
Here it became quite evident that the large Corinthian gateway at the 
end of the main street, where it started from the Forum, had been inserted 
in the Ionic colonnade. One side lined up with the columns on the west. 


Inscription from rooms at east side of Forum. 


But at the east side the symmetrical gate did not fit in evenly with the 
adjoining columns. One of the latter had been displaced and re-erected 
very poorly. Underneath the foundations of this gate we found remains 
of a gate which was earlier than the elliptical Forum (fig. 4). The masonry 
itself suggested late Hellenistic work and the pottery found in the débris 
in the lowest level was not later than about 40 a. p. 

A portion of the east colonnade of the main street adjoining the gate 
was uncovered and we found a continuation of the shops. The plan of 
these had been changed in the Byzantine period and again in the early 
Arab period. Here also we were fortunate enough to find inscribed material 
built into the later walls. The best fragment (fig. 5) appears to be the 
record of a gift of money for the building of a temple, given by a man 
Skymmos on behalf of his children. 

About two hundred metres northward along the main street were 
the four large square pedestals which formed the corners of the South 
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Tetrapylon. This marked the center of the city as it was at the inter- 
section of the main Via Antoninianus and the next most important thor- 
oughfare, the Via Pella. The latter extended at right angles westward 
where it passed through the city wall by the Pella Gate and eastward across 
the imposing arched bridge to the eastern half of the town, and it was in 
fact the only connection for animals and wheeled traffic between the two 
portions of the city. Some excavation had been made down around the 
South Tetrapylon several years ago, and we now extended this and cleared 
one quarter of the large circular ‘‘ Plaza” surrounding the Tetrapylon, 
finding a row of shops around the area. From this point to the northern 
or Damascus Gate, the main street had been cleared by Mr. Horsfield 
some years ago. It will be remembered that this consisted of a wide 
central paved street open to the sky with covered colonnades flanking 
it on either side. On these opened a long row of shops. The new excava- 
tions showed that these side passages, raised four or five steps above the 
main street, had been approached from the circular space by a flight of 
steps and that the floors were covered with a simple diaper pattern of red 
and white mosaics. Remains of a similar mosaic pavement on the same 
level had been found outside the entrance to the Cathedral on the western 
side a short distance farther on. It is fair to assume, therefore, that the 
same features continued at least along the Corinthian portion of the street. 

The site of the Philadelphia Gate was occupied partly by the modern 
euard-house at the entrance to the ruins. At some future time we shall 
be able to remove this so as to uncover the entire gateway but as it was, 
we cleared the western portion down to its foundations. The gate resem- 
bled in plan and details the larger Triumphal Arch. The style was 
Corinthian and the columns decorating both the outer and inner facades 
had cirelets of acanthus leaves above the bases. The gate had a wide 
central arch over the main drive-way and two smaller side arched openings 
for foot traffic. At the end of the exterior facade there was a large semi- 
circular niche for a statue, which was certainly balanced by a similar feature 
on the east. Inside the gate was a small room for the guard. The side 
entrance had been blocked with fairly good masonry and a series of Arabic 
graffiti at varying heights showed how the débris had accumulated during 
the Arab period. In the débris were a large number of column drums, 
capitals, mouldings, arch voussoirs, and plain dressed blocks, enough to 
make a fairly complete restoration of the gate. At the western end was a 
large offset in the city wall, part of one of the square towers which were 
placed at more or’less regular intervals around the wall. There were 
evidences of a similar tower at the opposite end behind the modern guard- 
house, so that the gate had been built between two towers, as one would 
expect. However, the junction between the city wall and the masonry 
of the gate was not bonded. Each tower had had a small staircase inside 
leading to the top of the wall, and here on the west side of our gate the 
tower wall had been so cut away to make room for the gate that there 
was less than half a metre left in thickness between the staircase and 
the outer face of the tower. Thus the Philadelphia Gate as it now stands 
was built later than the main wall, and I think that this corresponded 
with the reconstruction of the Corinthian Street under the Antonines, 
while the main city wall belonged to the earlier Ionic period. 

At the great Triumphal Arch any real excavation would have entailed 
too long and costly work, so we were satisfied for the time to clear down 
to its pavement level at one point, to determine its dimensions and unearth 
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as many of the architectural fragments as could be extracted from the 
mass of fallen masonry which encumbered its base. Mr. Detweiler was 
able to prepare a set of large-scale drawings of the whole arch, with larger 
measured details of the fragments. Each fragment was also photographed 
so that we had a complete record of the pieces, and were able to identify 
their original positions, and an accurate restoration can now be made. 
This great doorway lay well outside the city limits and was quite uncon- 
nected with any enclosing wall. It was clearly used for ceremonial entrance 
only, as the side openings at least had sockets above and below indicating 
that it had doors which could be closed at will. Unfortunately we have 
no date for this entrance. There certainly must have been the usual 
dedicatory inscription on the architrave of the south fagade and we hope 


Fig. 6. The seal with the name of ‘Ali Ibn Abi Taleb. 


that the blocks containing this are still lying hidden in the débris. The 
details were of good style, if a little hard and formal, and did not appear 
to be of a date earlier than the end of the second century A. D., just after 
the Antonine period. 

Our sounding on Camp Hill was rather disappointing. We found 
several rooms of well-built walls undoubtedly of late Roman date, but 
reused in the Byzantine period as cisterns. These rested on earlier remains 
which on further investigation may prove to be a part of the late Hellenistic 
stratum which we expected to find. In the surface stratum on top of the 
hill nearer our expedition house we found quite an interesting collection of 
early Arab objects, including a large clay suspension lamp with nineteen 
wicks, also several large bronze household vessels. Of interest was a cir- 
cular seal with the name of ‘Ali ibn Abi TAleb, the fourth Caliph. It is, 
however, not written in Cufic but a script of a later period (fig. 6). 
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After the completion of this work we transferred our whole force for 
several weeks to the Birketain (name meaning “the two pools’). This 
was about a mile and a half north of the city and on the old route from 
Jerash to Damascus. The long rectangular basin was enclosed with 
splendid masonry and had a division near one end which gave it its modern 
name. From the time of its construction it had been the main water supply 
of Jerash. It was fed by a number of copious perennial springs, and an 
aqueduct partly cut in the rock which can still be traced, following the 
contours of the western hills, connected it with the city. The pool is 
still used by the people of modern Jerash as their main source for irrigation 
and no excavations could be made in it without destroying certain walls 
and channels which the local government had constructed to conserve 





Fig. 7. The Little Theater, north of Jerash. A portion of the seats, with the north public 
entrance. On the right the front wall of the stage. 


the water supply. Of chief interest to us was a small theater built on the 
hillside near its southern end. An inscription found here some years ago 
made mention of the pool as the scene of a festival involving somewhat 
questionable water sports. There are several statements in regard to the 
nature of this festival in Byzantine records. By arrangement with the 
owners we were able to clear all of the small theater (fig. 7). Only about 
half of the original building remains (fig. 8). The lower tier of seats with 
fourteen rows was built into the sloping side of the hill. Above them must 
have been an equal number of rows resting on arches or on a solid artificial 
filling. Of this nothing remained except a short length of the exterior 
wall. It has been supposed that the water sports were viewed from the 
seats of the theater, but if this had the usual high wall behind the scena, 
and we have evidence that this was ‘so, it would have been impossible for 
any spectators, except those occupying the very ends of the higher rows, 
to have seen even the surface of the water. The theater had, no doubt, 
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some connection with these quasi-religious sports, but the actual events 
in the water could only have been viewed from the edges of the pool itself. 
The old highway had passed to the west of the pool between it and the rear 

yall of the theater, leaving space for a colonnade along the side of the 
pool. Several columns on the west side testified to the previous existence 
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of this. One large fallen column lying on the east side of the pool contained 
an eleven line inscription from which the name of the emperor and the 
date had been deliberately erased. Very few small objects came from the 
débris inside the theater, and all of the coins found belonged to the latest 
Byzantine era. We know from other sources that the sports lasted down 
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to the end of the Byzantine era, although they must always have been 
quite pagan in character. 

Mr. Hucklesby devoted his entire time to the preparation of a large 
plan of the city drawn on a scale of 1 to 500 and extending to more than 
thirty sheets. The triangulation of the whole city was completed and the 
detailed work on several sheets has been completed. Labib Sorial prepared 
the detailed maps of the excavations as they progressed, and William Gad 
assisted him for part of the time. When it was suggested by Mr. Horsfield 
that a division of the mosaics might be arranged, William was assigned to 
the task of lifting the mosaic floors in 8. John’s Church and in 8. Peter 
and 8. Paul and embedding them in slabs of cement. <A few of the sections 
lifted measured three metres square. All were removed to the museum 
near the Artemis Temple where they are stored for final division. At the 
close of the spring season Mr. Horsfield suggested that he turn over to us 
the Jerash museum so that we could re-arrange it in a more systematic 
way. The work for the season stopped on May 29. 

On September Ist the Director and Adib Ishak, the new secretary 
and recorder, returned to Jerash to open the house and get things ready 
for the fall campaign. It was rather hot for beginning actual excavations 
and, as the remaining members of the staff were not able to reach the 
site until ten days later, we did not start actual excavations until the 16th. 
Although we had paid to the Government the money for the Artemis land 
taken over last year, the owners had refused to accept the amount agreed 
upon and had registered a protest at ‘Amman. Mr. Horsfield had assured 
us in the spring that there would be no difficulty, as the matter came 
under the law of expropriation of antiquity land. In the fall Mr. Horsfield 
was away on leave and did not return until the end of October, but Mr. 
Mitchell, the Director of the Lands Department, came over to Jerash 
and assured us that the matter, so far as we were concerned, was settled 
and we need not hesitate about proceeding with our work. I thought it 
advisable, since we had funds only for a short season and were not able 
to begin the large task of proceeding with the clearance of the Artemis 
court, to devote the season to a very important piece of work which would 
complete the plan of an area already partly cleared. Between the Church 
of S. Theodore and the south colonnade of the Artemis Temple was a 
narrow strip of land which would be left isolated if we cleared any more 
of the south colonnade. Several years ago the previous expedition had 
found on this strip a large fragment of architrave with an inscription 
mentioning a bath which had been built in 454-455 a.p. The block 
presumably was lying somewhere near the ruins of the building to which 
it had belonged. The narrow strip of land was rather an eyesore and I 
had always wanted to see it cleared up, so this seemed to be the ideal 
opportunity for doing it. On September 17th our light railway was laid 
out, connecting the strip with our old dump west of 8. Theodore, and 
excavations were started at the eastern end, adjoining the paved passage 
leading from the Fountain Court to the sloping street next to the museum. 
Almost immediately we had interesting results. We found two long pieces 
of architrave which fitted to the part previously discovered and completed 
the inscription, which was translated as follows: ‘‘Under Placcus, the 
most God-beloved bishop, with the help of God this bath (was) built 
from the foundations and adorned in the year of the city 517.” The blocks 
were lying on the floor of a large atrium which had been partly surrounded 
with a colonnade. Most of the columns had been removed but three 
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triumphal Arch, forum, Zeus lemple and Great Theater. 


bases were in position and from fragments we were able to re-erect two 
fine Corinthian fluted columns (fig. 9). East of this atrium was a large 
room paved with mosaics, partly destroyed but fortunately with an almost 
intact circular panel bearing the following inscription: 

“Under Tinos the erection (or restoration) and the decoration of 
the bath. The time (was that) of Deloitos, fond-of-building, 646th year 
{=583 a. D.], month Peritios the 6th, Indiction 2nd.” 

Here we had a different date, which, assuming the era to be the usual 
Pompeian one, was 129 years after the date given on the Placcus architrave. 

A few centimetres below this floor was an earlier one of much better 
mosaics, and as our excavations proceeded we saw that the bath had 
evidently been destroyed and rebuilt. The top floor belonged to this 





Fig. 10. One of the hypocausts with plastered bathing tub. The metre staff lies in the tub. 


second structure. In the first building there had been three rooms along 
the east side of the atrium, but the later mosaic extended over the foun- 
dation walls of these, forming one long hall. The floor was some three 
metres above the level of the passage way leading from the Fountain 
Court, and a row of small shops occupied the foundations for this end of 
the upper structure. The shops were probably rented by sellers of candles, 
icons and other religious articles to the people who entered the church 
through this passage. The main feature of the bath facade on the sloping 
street was a long portico with six columns. All the bases were in situ and 
the remaining parts of the columns and capitals have been collected. 
From this portico one passed through a small anteroom and entered the 
atrium. At one side of the anteroom was a small cubicle for the caretaker 
and immediately opposite was another longer room with a plain mosaic 
floor enclosed by slabs which had socket holes and grooves for posts and 
railing. Just what its use was I do not know, unless it might have been 
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a small shrine. At some later date the portico and these outer rooms of 
the bath had been altered in plan by the erection of poor rubble walls. 
From the atrium only one small entrance led into the main bathing cham- 
bers. First one entered a small chamber with a slab floor and low wide 
benches on two sides. These and the floor were plastered, the floor being 
sloped so as to drain the surplus water through a hole in the north wall 
into an outside water channel. West of this room was a hypocaust with 
portions of the brick piers supporting the floor. The débris was filled 
with bits of floor tiles and of the hollow heating flues which had lined the 
walls. A small opening into the north corridor of S. Theodore was the stok- 
ing hole. Adjoining this hypocaust on the west and connected with it by a 
similar small opening was a larger hypocaust in much better preservation 











Fig. 11. The Baths of Placcus: the swimming pool. 


(fig. 10). Here only the centre of the room had collapsed, leaving the 
floor at the sides intact. At one end was a large cement tub. Beyond 
this chamber was a large open space which had been badly cut up by 
Arab buildings but which appeared to have been an open court for exercise. 
Along its north side was a deep swimming poo! supplied with water through 
a small canal (fig. 11). 

Although the inscription of Placcus states that the bath was built 
in his time from its foundation, it was actually erected over a much earlier 
and finer building of which many of the walls were incorporated in the bath. 
I take this earlier building to have been a small temple. To it doubtless 
belonged the fine Corinthian columns reused in the atrium, as the details 
of these are much too fine for Byzantine work, and are better dated to the 
latter end of the first century a.p. When the bath was complete and 
‘all its walls concealed under plaster no one could easily dispute the claim 
of the later builder. The bath in itself was interesting as it followed 
closely the plan of baths built by the Romans throughout the Empire, 
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Fig. 12. A side door in the lower gate of the Artemis Temple, showing the flight of stairs. 





close parallels being found as far west as England. One so late as our 
bath, however, is rather unusual. The western end of the building was 
bounded by a narrow lane or passage, which separated it from another 
building of equal if not greater interest to us, as it turned out to be the 
dwelling of the monks who served in §. Theodore and possibly in the 
adjacent Cathedral of the Virgin as well. It contained a large refectory 
whose ceiling had been supported on arches, and also a number of small 
sleeping apartments. In each of these was a single narrow stone bench 
along one side. One room had a good mosaic floor partly destroyed by 
having fallen through into cave 4, which we had cleared the previous year. 
As the excavation of the monastery proceeded westward I expected to find 
its entrance on the same street on which S. Theodore faced. But to our 
surprise the street did not continue through but was blocked, partly by 
an offset of the monastery itself and partly by smaller rooms which had 
apparently been added later and were entirely unconnected with it. What 
we did find was of more interest. The only entrance to the monastery 
was through two narrow doors close together which opened into the 
atrium of 8. Theodore, a convincing proof that the building was an 
appendage to that church. It will be remembered that in our first year 
we found on the west side of S. Theodore street, as we may for the moment 
designate it, a small building with a mosaic floor. This had an inscription 
stating that it was “‘the most happy place of the second rank of choir 
singers,’ in other words, a meeting room for the choristers of the church. 
We have thus completed the plan of a group of buildings which illustrate 
admirably the life and routine of a Church at Jerash in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The inscriptions over the portals of S. Theodore show that the 
church itself was erected between 494 and 496 a. p., some years after the 
Baths of Placcus. 

Another point of value established by the excavations here was in 
the narrow lane which divided the monastery from the Baths. On digging 
below the later level we found that the monastery walls rested on those 
of an earlier passage ending at the north in a fine flight of steps. These 
steps had been cut through when the foundation wall of the Artemis 
colonnade had been laid down. When, later in the season, we dug below 
the southeast corner of the colonnade we found portions of heavy masonry 
walls preceding the Artemis Temple building. It may be possible in the 
future to work out to some extent the plan of this early building, but at 
present even the complete clearance of the Artemis Court will be a huge 
task in itself, and one hardly likes to think of the labor involved in removing 
an additional mass of débris four or five metres in depth. But it must be 
done, for the remains visible so far are certainly not those of any small 
building but belong to some important structure. 

The last two weeks of the work were devoted to the eastern facade 
of the Artemis Temple. I was anxious to determine the connection 
between the monumental staircase leading up from the main street and the 
Artemis Court. In the first place half of the width of the lower steps was 
cleared (fig. 12). The other half is still hidden under structural débris 
and retaining walls placed there by Mr. Horsfield when he was restoring 
the north wall of the staircase. We also began work at the south end of 
the eastern row of columns and found that across the entire width of the 
temple court was a flight of steps (fig. 13). From this most of the finished 
facing slabs had been removed, leaving only the rubble core. Between 
this staircase and the massive masonry retaining wall rising behind the 
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shops along the Via Antoninianus was a wide space, a sort of forecourt. 
There was no apparent connecting structure between the lower staircase 
and the long east facade of the inner court. We did find remains of a great 
doorway forming one entrance to the court. Enough of the foundation 
walls were followed along the front so as to establish the limits of the 
different parts of the Artemis complex. Our work for the fall season 
closed on November 7th. 

We are now in a position to go ahead with a complete clearance of 
this great temple. It is quite impossible to add to the dumping area on 
the south, which I feel is already too large. Our survey of the city now 
shows that the most practicable area for any future dump lies to the 
northwest of the Temple. Here is a deep hollow and the indications are 


Fig. 13. A portion of the long staircase extending across the Artemis Court. 


that it will not contain any important buildings. The rock crops out at 
several points showing that the depth of the débris is not great and it would 
be easy to lay bare the houses gradually, keeping our excavation well ahead 
of the dump. It would necessitate a much longer haul of débris but 
we have on hand sufficient length of trackage to lay out a double line and 
enough wagons to maintain a continuous service without any delay. Some 
of the land is irrigated but most of this lies near the level of the main 
street and would not be needed for years to come, if ever. The smaller 
remaining patches can easily be purchased. 

Apart from the actual excavations I am pleased to report that great 
progress has been made on the accumulation of inscriptional and other 
material. We have made squeezes of every fragment of available inscrip- 
tion, including those recorded by Lucas, the additions by Jones, and all 
those collected by Mr. Horsfield and our own expedition. We were 
fortunate in securing the services of Fadil Eff. as photographer, since he 
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had already had considerable experience on expedition work. Besides 
the regular views of the excavations and of Jerash, he made a series of most 
excellent photographs of each inscription, which, in many cases, due to 
carefully studied lighting, are more legible than the monuments themselves. 
Special large record cards were prepared for these inscriptions, each to 
contain a photograph, a copy of the inscription, and an English translation, 
with references to its squeeze and to every publication in which the inscrip- 
tion, if known, had been noted. Under Mr. Hucklesby the great map 
of the city is nearly completed. On the sheets all buildings are indicated 
with a period colour. Natural features such as modern paths and field 
boundaries are shown with light blue lines, and contours, made at every 
metre of elevation, are in brown. The method being followed is that used 
on American and British Government Survey sheets. Mr. Labib Sorial 
has prepared the plans of the new bath and the monastery, while William 
Gad added all the details of floors and walls on the plans of the Fountain 
Court and 8. Theodore. Mr. Adib Ishak took over the whole business 
management of the expedition, which represents a considerable amount 
of labor saved the other members of the expedition, and he also had charge 
of the registration of objects. The Director was thus free to give his 
whole time to the oversight of the excavations and as usual to the prepara- 
tion of the card index of pottery and other objects. Thus our organization, 
although much too small for coping with Jerash on a scale which the 
magnitude of the site requires, worked very smoothly and without loss of 
effort. I have already pointed out that we have in Jerash one of the 
greatest of the eastern provincial Roman cities. It now seems clear 
that we also have a late Hellenistic City which, with the equally interesting 
Byzantine city, forms an historical sequence confined between narrow 
limits and gives us a most perfect picture of a great city of those periods. 
To draw and photograph adequately even the visible monuments such 
as the Great Theater, the Odeon, the walls and gates, the Nympheum, 
and so on, would keep us busy for a year or two without carrying on 
excavations. Much of this work is for trained architects and draftsmen 
and these we need badly. When new extensive excavations are in progress 
the whole time of the staff must: be devoted to following them and to 
keeping complete the elaborate system of recording and drawings which 
weemploy. This leaves no time for dealing with the great mass of monu- 
ments, and it is to be hoped that arrangements can be made in the future 
for conducting our work on a scale worthy of the site. 


PALESTINIAN AND SYRIAN ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1931 


MitiarR Burrows 


The year just closed has been one of great activity in Palestinian and 
Syrian archaeology. Many expeditions, representing various institutions 
and nations, have been at work on widely scattered sites. The departments 
of antiquities in the governments of Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria 
have also been busy conserving and to some extent restoring the most 
important monuments of bygone ages. 


I. PALESTINE 
A significant development which it is a pleasure to record is the 
inauguration of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. 
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Two numbers have appeared thus far. A curator of the department’s 
museum, Mr. J. H. Iliffe, has been appointed, and work is proceeding on 
the new building, which is very conveniently located for members of our 
school. 
If one should come to Palestine to visit the ancient sites on which 
work has been done during 1931, and should land at Haifa or Jaffa, he 
would probably visit first the caves in the Wéddi el-Mughdrah and the 
adjacent valleys on the southern side of Mount Carmel, where the British 
School of Archaeology and the American School of Prehistoric Research 
have been excavating for three years under the direction of Miss Dorothy 
Garrod, with results of the greatest importance for the prehistory of 
Palestine. One of the members of Miss Garrod’s staff last spring was 
Mr. T. D. MeCown, the son of Dean C. C. McCown, at that time director 
of our school in Jerusalem. Late in May Mr. McCown discovered in the 
Mousterian level of the cave he was excavating a skull and lower jaw 
believed to be those of a Neanderthal child. In the other caves of this 
group skeletons were found during the year with beads made of bone and 
shell, also articles of carved bone and stone, including some sickle handles 
of bone carved at the top in the form of animals’ heads (v. Man, 1931, 
article No. 159). 

Close at hand geographically, but far removed in the historical period 
represented, is the crusaders’ castle of ‘Athi#t. The work of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities here is proving of great interest. Attention during 
the past year has been devoted particularly to a group of tombs, apparently 
of the Persian period, under the Crusaders’ fort at the southeast corner 
of the enclosure. 

After visiting these sites our archaeological visitor might return to 
Haifa and proceed along the northern side of Carmel toward the southeast, 
diverging from the main road just before it crosses ‘‘that ancient river, 
the river Kishon,” and continuing along the new road to Megiddo. Here 
at any time from October to June, he would find work going on under the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. This excavation is being 
conducted on such a scale that news of important discoveries cannot be 
expected very frequently. The complete recording of one level of occu- 
pation over the entire surface of the tell and the removal of everything 
found in it must precede the opening up of another level. Discoveries 
are being made, however, the most interesting during the past year being 
an enormous tunnel at the bottom of a large vertical shaft a hundred and 
twenty feet deep, described and pictured in the new handbook of the 
Oriental Institute. The buildings of the Solomonic level are being very 
thoroughly studied also, and some Bronze Age tombs with important 
pottery deposits have been found. The members of the American School 
of Oriental Research are grateful to Mr. P. L. O. Guy, the director of the 
expedition, for his courtesy to us on several occasions and his generosity 
in showing and explaining to us what he has found. 

Returning from Megiddo to the main road, the traveler might well 
proceed to Nazareth and thence to the nearby town of Seffiiriyeh, the 
ancient Sepphoris. During July and August Professor L. Waterman of the 
University of Michigan, assisted by Dr. Clarence Fisher, our professor of 
archaeology, began the excavation of this site. The remains of a first 
century Roman theater with a seating capacity of about three thousand 
were uncovered. Not only the tiers cut in the rock for the seats, the main 
entrance and exit, and part of the outside wall were discovered, but even 
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a system of lead pipes for drainage under the pavement of the orchestra. 
Coins, pottery, and other small objects, chiefly of Roman and Byzantine 
times, were found, including rings, earrings, and bracelets, a bronze mirror, 
and ivory hairpins. There were also traces of an early Christian church 
with a mosaic pavement. Sepphoris is especially interesting to the student 
of the New Testament as illustrating the culture of the Gentile cities of 
Galilee in the time of Jesus. A second campaign is planned for the spring. 

Descending from Nazareth one may cross the plain of Esdraelon to 
‘Afileh, not far from the ancient Shunem, and then go down the plain of 
Jezreel to Beisén (Beth-shean). Here too was an important center of 
Hellenistic culture, the city of Scythopolis, a member of the Decapolis. 
The great mound, however, contains ruins far more ancient than that. 
The work begun there by Professor Fisher and continued by Mr. Rowe 
has been proceeding during the past two years under the direction of Mr. 














Tell el-Husn, Beisan (ancient Beth-shean) 


G. M. Fitzgerald. The campaign begun in the fall of 1930 and reported 
in BuLuetin No. 41 (p. 6) continued through the greater part of February 
1931, and in the fall work was resumed and carried on until about the 
first of December. The tell is being cut down to the levels previously 
reached in smaller areas, and many interesting objects have been found. 
. More specific information regarding the year’s work is not yet available. 
With both Megiddo and Beisin now being investigated in proper 
fashion, it is much to be desired that similar methods should be applied 
to their sister fortress, Taanach, which still awaits adequate study. 
During April, May, and June a joint expedition of Harvard University, 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the British School of Archaeology, 
and the Palestine Exploration Fund worked at Sebastiyeh (Samaria), where 
the palaces of Omri and Ahab had been found by the earlier Harvard 
expedition. Mr. Crowfoot, the director of the British School of Archaeol- 
ogy, was in charge. Harvard was represented by Professors Lake and 
Blake and the Hebrew University by Dr. Sukenik. A brief report of the 
first two months of the campaign is given in the PEFQS for July 1931 
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(pp. 139-142), and a more complete preliminary report, the proofs of which 
were kindly shown to the present writer, is to appear in an early issue. 

As before, nothing earlier than the time of Omri was found. One 
of the most interesting discoveries was a part of the wall which surrounded 
the acropolis in the Israelite period. It gives a new idea of the size of the 
city at that time and of the progress which had been made in the art of 
masonry under the influence of Jezebel’s countrymen. The palaces dis- 
covered by the earlier expedition were further cleared also. 

The Hellenistic city, which had evidently been very thoroughly 
destroyed by Hyrcanus, was represented only by small objects and a 
few walls. Of the Roman and Herodian city, however, a great deal 
remained, including columns, walls, inscriptions, painted plaster, and 
mosaics. Among the buildings identified were houses, a temple (probably 
of Persephone-Kore) which was built perhaps in the first century but 
rebuilt in the third, and a palaestra (formerly supposed to be a theater) 
with plastered walls on which were names and drawings. All these afford 
a vivid picture of a pagan Roman city in the heart of Palestine in the 
days of Jesus and the early church. 

The Byzantine period also was well represented. After that the 
glory of the city seems to have departed, but an interesting monastery 
church, with partially preserved wall paintings, was excavated. Pilgrims’ 
crosses and graffiti recalled the local cult of John the Baptist, with which 
the excavators were inclined to connect the pictures also. 

The Israelite wall at the point uncovered seemed to be approaching 
a gate, but to uncover it would have necessitated digging into the village 
threshing floor, which was then in use. Accordingly work was resumed 
in October and continued until the tenth of December. Mr. Crowfoot 
and Professor Sukenik have kindly allowed the writer to make the following 
statements regarding their results. Evidences of active occupation in 
Byzantine times were found, explaining the fragmentary character of the 
earlier remains in this part of the city. The area had been the site of the 
Roman forum, the buildings of which were carefully examined. Sufficient 
remains of Israelite walls also were discovered to prove definitely that the 
Israelite city had included most of what is now the threshing floor. East 
of the village a well-preserved Roman mausoleum yielded many inter- 
esting objects. The excavation is to be continued under the same auspices 
in the spring. 

Under the first king of Israel the capital was not at Samaria but at 
Shechem. JBaldtah, just south of Ndblus in the mouth of the valley 
that separates Mt. Ebal from Mt. Gerizim, is the site either of ancient 
Shechem or of the “‘Tower of Shechem”’ mentioned as a separate place in 
Judges 9. Excavations have been undertaken there before, but the first 
systematic application of modern archaeological methods to the study 
of the site was made by Dr. G. Welter for the Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen 
Wissenschaft in the fall of 1931. The principal objective of this campaign, 
which is to be followed by others if financial conditions permit, was to solve 
the problem of the city walls. Dr. Welter has kindly given permission to 
summarize his results in advance of publication. A strong double wall of 
masonry, perhaps the most remarkable yet found in Palestine, was 
uneovered. The space between the outer wall and the higher inner wall 
was found to be filled with packed earth, forming a slope, at the top of 
which, using the inner wall as its foundation, had stood a wall of mud 
brick. All these, Professor Welter believes, were built about 1500 B. c. as 
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parts of a unified scheme of fortification. The whole area within the walls 
was filled in to the height of the top of the slope, making an artificial tell; 
there was no natural mound to begin with and no accumulation of débris. 
Within the area there had been a smaller and earlier fort, with a sloping 
rampart of packed earth which still remains at one corner. On the north 
and south sides of the town were found great gates. In front of the 
southern gate, but a little to the left, was an opening in the outer wall, 
indicating that the gate was approached by a ramp from the side in such 
a way as to expose the unprotected right sides of attacking soldiers to the 
defenders on the wall, as at Tiryns. Four towers, enclosing a small open 
square, further protected the gate. On the slope of Mt. Gerizim above 
Baldtah Dr. Welter excavated a sanctuary of the Late Bronze Age con- 
taining, among other interesting objects, what may very well have been 
the baitylos of Baal-berith. 

Proceeding to the south from Ndblus on the Jerusalem road and 
turning off to the east at Sinjil, one comes to Seilin (Shiloh). The Danish 
expedition which has been at work here has confined its efforts during 
the past year to the consolidation and preservation of its previous dis- 
coveries. Part of the site has been purchased, and a building has been 
erected to protect the mosaics in the church. At the Eli shrine a second 
mosque has been found beside the first. The work this year has been 
supervised by Dr. Aage Schmidt, a good friend of our school. Twice 
during the fall he received parties from the school at Shiloh and explained 
to them the discoveries made there. Further excavation will be under- 
taken in September and October, it is hoped. 

At Deir Ghassdneh, west of Shiloh and on the western edge of the 
central plateau, where, as suggested in Butuetin, No. 11 (p. 6), the 
ancient Zeredah, home of Jeroboam I, was probably located, and where 
the name is preserved at ‘Ain Serédah, a trial excavation was made last 
summer by Professor Albright to determine the history of the site and 
test its identification. The results have not yet been published. [Deir 
GhassAneh was occupied during the Early Iron, and again in the Byzantine 
age. The identification is thus confirmed.—wW. F. A.] 

About twelve miles south of Shiloh, though considerably farther by 
road, is the town of Mukhmds (Michmash), familiar to students of the 
Old Testament as the headquarters of the Philistines at the time of 
Jonathan’s daring exploit. A mosaic pavement with a Greek inscription 
was found here by the villagers and shown to Father Fernandez early 
in the year. The inscription reads, “‘ Lord, remember thy servant Valens 
(?), with his wife and child, who zealously built and paved the most holy 
church.’”’ As Pére Mallon remarks (Biblica, xii, pp. 117-119), this mosaic 
shows that there was a church of considerable size in the town and testifies 
to the intensity of Christian piety in this region in the Byzantine period. 

No expeditions have been working this year at Jerusalem, but an 
accidental discovery of some interest to students of the topography of the 
ancient city is being followed up by the Department of Antiquities. In 
the course of repairs on the sewer which runs down the Tyropoeon Valley, 
almost in the center of the old city, two levels of pavement were found, 
one about three meters below the present level of the street and the other 
nearly two meters lower. They are described in the second number of the 
new Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities. Pottery was found above, 
between, and below these pavements, but to what periods it belonged 
does not yet appear. Other shafts are to be dug to secure further evidence. 
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Dr. Sukenik of the Hebrew University has been for some time studying 
the Jewish ossuaries of the period just before and after the beginning of 
the Christian era. These little stone chests, in which the bones of former 
burials were gathered when a tomb was reused, are found in large numbers 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, indicating that graves near the Holy City 
were in great demand among the Jews of that period. Among the names 
inscribed on the ossuaries are some familiar from the New Testament. 
Last January Dr. Sukenik read a paper before the Archaeological Society 
of Berlin in which he mentioned an ossuary bearing the name Yeshua‘ bar 
Yéseph, i.e., “Jesus the son of Joseph.” Both names, of course, were 
common at that time, but a sensation-hunting journalist announced to the 
world that the bones of Jesus had been found. Whether the report was 
unscrupulous or merely ignorant, Dr. Sukenik, needless to say, was in no 
sense responsible for it. His paper is summarized (though without mention 
of the troublesome inscription) in the Jahrbuch des deutschen archdologischen 
Instituts, xlvi (1931), pp. 310-315. Recently some Jewish tombs at Hizmeh 
(Azmaveth), not far north of Jerusalem, have been excavated by Professor 
Sukenik. They were made with the characteristic kékhim and contained 
ossuaries, a few bearing Hebrew inscriptions. Other tombs with ossuaries 
have been opened at es-Semi‘ (Eshtemoa), south of Hebron. [For the 
Uzziah inscription, see BuLLETIN, No. 44.] 

Two miles south of Jerusalem at Ramat Rachel, where ancient 
remains had been discovered in the course of building operations, as 
reported in Bunietin, No. 41 (p. 18), some excavating was done last 
winter by Dr. Benjamin Maisler for the Jewish Exploration Society. 
Mosaics, Roman sarcophagi, and ossuaries were found, and also many 
evidences of much earlier occupation. These include a cyclopean building 
interpreted as a gilgal, a structure which may have been a megalithic 
altar, and what appeared to be a city wall, not to mention flints, pottery, 
and other small objects. 

The railroad from Jerusalem follows a rugged valley down into 
the Shephelah. Just before it turns toward the north and runs out into 
the plain, it passes ‘Ain Shems, near which is Tell Rumeileh, the site of old 
Beth-shemesh. The fourth campaign of the Haverford Expedition at 
this place last spring has been described by Professor Grant in the PEFQS 
for July 1931 (pp. 167-170). Between the area excavated by Mackenzie 
and the monastery which he uncovered was a section not previously dug. 
This was opened up, the Arabic and Byzantine remains in it were recorded 
and removed, and below them were found the same strata as on the rest 
of the site, viz., MB, LB, Early Iron I (1200-900 B. c.), and Early Iron II 
(900-600 Bs. c.). The monastery buildings and some fortifications were 
also cleared, and the portion of the hill lying west of Mackenzie’s work 
was systematically excavated. As a result, two phases of the Early Iron 
level can now be distinguished. Among the smaller finds this season 
were a black granite bowl with cylindrical pierced handles, a bronze 
representation of a lion and lioness with a peg for attaching it to some 
kind of holder, a large nine-handled pot with rope moulding, and a dish 
with the head and fore-quarter of a boar, apparently pursuing a man 
whose heels alone are left. 

In the southern part of the Judean plateau, a few miles north of 
Hebron and more than 3000 feet above sea level, lies Khirbet el-T’'ubeiqah, 
the site of ancient Beth-zur. Last summer’s joint campaign of the Pres- 
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byterian Theological Seminary of Chicago and the Jerusalem school at 
this place has been fully reported in Butuetin, No. 43 (pp. 2-13). 

The ancient city of Gaza lies on the coast, in the southwest corner 
of Palestine “as thou goest down to Egypt.” About four miles further 
south is the still more ancient site, Tell el-‘Ajjal, where excavation was 
begun by Sir Flinders Petrie in December, 1930 (v. Butietin, No. 41, 
pp. 2 f.). The objective of the campaign, which was carried on under 
the auspices of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt and the New 
York University, was to elucidate the racial relations of the earliest periods 
in Palestine. The extraordinary interesting results have been presented 
by the excavator in an article on “Tell el-‘Ajjal” in Ancient Egypt (June, 
1931), one entitled ‘The Peoples of Early Palestine” in Discovery (October, 
1931), and a brief account of “Races in Early Palestine” in Man (1931, 
article No. 213). The earliest occupation of which evidence was found 
was attributed to the Copper Age, before the end of the Sixth Dynasty 
in Egypt (about 3500 B. c. according to Petrie’s chronology; about 2500 
by the more generally accepted system of Breasted). A remarkable 
tunnel five hundred feet long and a fosse belong to this period. Then 
comes a break, and it is believed that the Syrian kings of the seventh and 
eighth dynasties destroyed the city without occupying it. A “Canaanite” 
period follows, represented by well-preserved houses built of large mud 
bricks, with hearths, baths, and privies. Shrines with interesting ablution- 
basins were found also. The “Canaanite” burials are characterized by the 
haphazard, sprawling position of the bodies. The skeletons are short, and 
the doorways of the houses are correspondingly low. A high degree of civ- 
ilization is indicated by the pottery, ornaments, weights, and measures 
discovered, as well as the plastered walls and regularly laid out streets 
and houses. 

In the Hyksos period the same civilization persisted, indicating that 

the Hyksos did not introduce a new culture but merely conquered and 
ruled, as Petrie says, like the Turks. That they were not mere nomads, 
however, is shown by their elaborate fortifications. At this time the 
city was twenty times as large as Troy. The house walls of yellow brick 
were found just below the surface, standing to a height of eight feet, with 
brick lintels still in place over some of the doors. Pottery from Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Cyprus was found, in addition to native types. In the 
burials of this period the bodies were carefully laid out, and men and 
horses were buried together. The discovery that the full-sized horse was 
known and used in Palestine at this early date is one of the most inter- 
esting results of the campaign. 
From the evidence of the first season’s work it was inferred that the 
‘site had not been occupied after the Hyksos period. Noting the prevalence 
of malaria there, which makes excavation impossible before December, 
Sir Flinders concluded that the mouth of the river had silted up, leaving 
stagnant pools, and the resulting malarial conditions had driven the 
inhabitants to the place where Gaza now stands. The date of this aban- 
donment he placed at about 2000 B. c., which would correspond to about 
1500 s. c. in the usual chronology. 

A second campaign was begun early in December 1931. With the 
hope of finding the temple and palace of the ancient city the ridge of the 
tell, overlooking the sea, was attacked. A wall seven feet thick which 
may prove to be the wall of the palace, has appeared. There are several 
puzzling problems which this season’s work may elucidate. 
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Having reached the limits of Palestine in this direction, we must 
return now to Jerusalem and descend into the valley of the Jordan. Here, 
more than 3000 feet below Jerusalem but only an hour away by automobile 
(provided you are not held up by brigands on the way, as a dozen automo- 
biles were one day this fall), lies the city of Jericho, familiar to every reader 
of the Bible, though it lay in ruins during most of the time covered by the 
biblical narratives. The story of previous excavations at Tell es-Sultan, 











The north wall, Jericho. 


the site of the Old Testament Jericho, has been told in Butietin, No. 41 
(pp. 7-9); in 1931, from the end of January to April, Professor Garstang 
carried on a second campaign, with the patronage of Sir Charles Marston 
and the late Lord Melchett. On his staff were Messrs. T. D. and D. E. 
McCown, the sons of Dean C. C. McCown, then director of the Jersualem 
school. The first tomb opened by the expedition was named in their honor 
“The Two Brothers.” In the PEFQS for July 1931 (pp. 186-196), under 
the title ‘The Walls of Jericho,”’ Professor Garstang describes the results 
of the campaign. The history of the city was carried back into the Early 
Bronze Age, when a small city, with a wall indicating Babylonian influence, 
crowned the hill. The MB city was much larger and more strongly fortified. 
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Babylonian rather than Egyptian influence still dominated its culture. 
An even larger and more important city existed on the site at about 1800 
B.c., with a culture manifesting new influences from the North. This 
city was destroyed about 1600 B.c., perhaps in connection with the 
expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. In the next stage of its occupation 
(1600-1400 Bs. c., according to Garstang) the city was again restricted to 
the summit of the tell. To this period belong the double brick walls whose 
destruction is attributed to the capture of the city by Joshua. Archaeo- 
‘logically this catastrophe remains somewhat obscure; signs of an earth- 
quake are noted, but there are also indications that the walls were 
thoroughly and systematically demolished after the occupation of the 
city. There is nothing to indicate a re-occupation of the site after this 
destruction except a piece of Mycenaean pottery found outside the wall. 
The date of the destruction is still a subject of some controversy. The 
April number of the PEFQS contains (pp. 104 f) a note by Pére Vincent 
on the subject, with Professor Garstang’s reply. 

Many simple and interesting objects were found in the city, such as 
grain, an olive-stone, a lump of dough, a charred roofbeam, bits of burnt 
thatch, and even a piece of rope. Someone made the brilliant suggestion 
that this might have been the rope by which the spies who visited Rahab 
were let down from the wall, and apparently one or two writers have 
taken the idea seriously! The full scientific report of the campaign will be 
found in the current number of the Liverpool University Annals of Arch- 
aeology. Continuation reports will appear in future numbers of the same 
publication. 

The third campaign was begun shortly before Christmas by Professor 
Garstang under the auspices of Sir Charles Marston, Mr. Davies Bryan, 
the University of Liverpool, the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, 
and the Museum of the Louvre. The ancient necropolis has been dis- 
covered and is yielding a remarkable collection of datable objects from 
various periods of the Bronze Age. Professor Garstang, always a friend 
of the American school, has been very kind in showing us his excavation 
and the objects found in it. 

During the spring of 1932 work will be resumed at two important 
sites, Tell el-Nasbeh and Tell Beit Mzrsim, both of which have yielded 
significant results in former years, but have been untouched during 1931. 


II. TRANSJORDAN 

Across the Jordan from Jericho but somewhat nearer the Dead Sea 
is a group of little mounds which Pére Mallon, Director of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute in Jerusalem, began to excavate in 1929-30, as described 
in Butietin, No. 41 (pp. 12-14). Work was resumed there late in 
November 1930 and continued, with an interruption by the midwinter 
rains, until the end of March 1931. Pére Mallon has given an account 
of the campaign in Biblica, xii (1931), pp. 257-270. In order to determine 
the depth and stratification of the deposits, shafts were sunk in several 
places down to the natural sand bed. The maximum depth at the summit 
of the southern hill proved to be 5.5 meters. Four distinct levels, separated 
by ashes, were found. The first two, which covered only the center 
of the mound, belonged to the Neolithic or Aeneolithic Age. The third 
was transitional; it was thinner than the others and not entirely separated 
from the fourth, which was much the largest. The pottery in this topmost 
stratum indicated a period from 2500 to 1900 B..c. (EB-MBI), according 
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to the excavator. [This date is impossible; the latest stratum cannot 
be younger than the beginning of the third millennium, and is still purely 
chaleolithic—W. F. A.| It included ledge-handles which had not yet 
reached the wavy form, and the most characteristic MB forms were 
lacking. While the first settlers had not known the use of metals, several 
articles of bronze were found in the fourth level, near the surface. In 
spite of these evidences of cultural evolution, the civilization of all the 
levels was the same. It had evidently been brought in by the people who 
first settled the site. Clear traces of violent conflagration, followed by 
systematic leveling and rebuilding, were noted, and analysis of the ashes 
showed them to be mixed with earth, indicating that they had been exposed 
to the weather for some time. Cities IV and III had clearly perished 
by fire; in II and I this was less certain. 

Another season of excavation was begun early in December, and 
discoveries of great interest have been made already, but a description 
must await publication by the excavator. The writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge here the courtesy of Pére Mallon in exhibiting and explaining his 
discoveries. 

Up in the highlands of Transjordan, north of the River Jabbok, the 
ruins of Jerash still eloquently attest the flourishing civilization of this 
region in Roman and Byzantine times. The excavation of these ruins 
by the joint expedition of Yale University and the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem was continued during the spring and fall 
of 1931. An account of these campaigns appears in the Annual, Vol. XL, 
and the current BULLETIN. 

Mr. George Horsfield, Chief Inspector of the Transjordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, made some interesting discoveries during the year 
and has kindly placed at the writer’s disposal the following facts. An 
ancient road has been found from the Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Sea, 
connecting a series of Nabataean stations. Bronze Age copper workings 
lie on both sides of the ‘Arabah also. Passing through the rich district 
south of the Dead Sea, a center of sugar production in the Middle Ages, 
the road follows the eastern shore of the sea, then runs out almost to the 
point of the Lisan. Apparently it was once connected by a ford, the exist- 
ence of which is attested by local tradition, with the roads, guarded by the 
fortress of Masada, which led up to Hebron and Jerusalem. Along the 
River Arnon Mr. Horsfield has found a line of forts with Nabataean 
pottery, indicating a series of frontier posts of about the end of the first 
century B.c. Most striking of all, a basalt stela was discovered at Bali‘ah, 
an LB site on the Arnon (now the Mdjib) opposite Aroer. It is roughly 
pointed at the top, apparently just as it came into the sculptor’s hands. 
Traces of an inscription of several lines in an unidentified script may still 
be seen, and below these, much better preserved, is a group of three figures 
of a distinctly Egyptianizing character. [Cf. also BULLETIN, No. 43, p. 22.] 


III. Syria 

For most of the facts presented in the following paragraphs the 
writer is indebted to the kindness of M. Henri Seyrig, Director of the 
Service des Antiquités in Syria, who generously allowed him to use the 
proofs of an article to be published in the Archaeologischer Anzeiger. 

At Alexandretta, at the northeast corner of the Mediterranean, a 
large number of Roman mosaics was accidently discovered during the 
year. Antioch, including the site of the grove of Daphne, is to be 
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excavated by an expedition representing Princeton University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the Louvre. The organization and inaugura- 
tion of the work has been entrusted to Professor Fisher, who will devote 
the first six months of 1932 to it. Professor Elderkin of Princeton will 
be the director of the expedition. The Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago has been granted a concession to excavate Tell ej-Judeideh 
and T'shetel Hiiyiik, northeast of Antioch. 

The work at Rds esh-Shamrah and Minet el-Beidaé which yielded 
epoch-making results in 1929-30, was resumed by MM. Schaeffer and 
Chenet in the spring of 1931. In the necropolis of Minet el-Beidd a funerary 
temple, with its altar, and various other structures were discovered. In 
them were found Cypriote, Cretan, Egyptian and local pottery, besides 
alabaster vases, painted ivory boxes, bronze weapons and utensils, cylinders, 
and bronze, silver, and gold ornaments. On the tell of Rds esh-Shamrah 
the area surrounding the library and the school of scribes attached to the 
temple yielded a quantity of new tablets, also a deposit of gold and silver 
and many bronze weapons and tools. Below the level of the 14th century 
temple appeared an older cemetery with group tombs, as many as fifty 
bodies being found in one of them. A large quantity of painted pottery 
of the familiar Canaanite style, with no trace of Mycenaean or Cypriote 
influence, was found here. In addition to weapons and ornaments, a 
number of scarabs and a stele of the wife of Senusrit II were found, indi- 
cating that the cemetery, in part at least, belongs to the time of the 
Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty. 

M. Maurice Dunand has continued his work at Jebeil (ancient Gebal 
or Byblos). Problems connected with the great temple have been cleared 
up, and the imposing wall surrounding the acropolis has been investigated. 
Under the wall and on the native rock on which it rests was found a 
foundation deposit of eight jars containing the bones of infants. 

The magnificent Crusaders’ castle of Qal‘at el-Husn (Krak des 
Chevaliers) in the mountains northeast of Tripoli is being repaired, the 
Arab village within the walls is being moved out, and steps are being taken 
to acquire the property for the French government. The Byzantine town 
at el-Bara, northwest of Hama in the mountains, has been mapped, and 
new epigraphic material has been collected. At Apamea (Qal‘at el-Mudigq), 
north of Hama, a Belgian organization has been excavating since the fall 
of 1930 and has cleared a number of important architectural remains. 

Perhaps the most promising site in Syria is Hamad (ancient Hamath) 
on the Orontes, where Professor Harald Ingholt of the American University 
of Beirut, a former Thayer Fellow of our school in Jerusalem, began 
excavating last spring. As shown by preliminary soundings, the site was 
occupied from about 3000 B. c. to the 16th century a.p. Only the Arab 
level was excavated last year, though the Byzantine stratum was reached 
in a few spots and a number of much more ancient objects, which must 
have been found or inherited by the later inhabitants, were discovered. 
Great quantities of Arabic glass, pottery, faience, vessels of bronze and 
silver, and coins were found. As the excavation proceeds, important 
light on the history of civilization in the Near East may be confidently 
expected. 

The Service des Antiquités is doing excellent work in the conserving and 
restoration of architectural monuments. ‘ A funerary monument at Hermel 
is being restored. The important task of preserving the famous ruins at 
Baalbek has been seriously undertaken, and the government of the Libanese 
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Republic has established a fund of a million franes for this purpose. Similar 
work is being done at Palmyra. The people living within the great temple 
of Bel have been moved out and a new village built for them. The arch 
in the street of columns and the small temple of Ba‘al Shamin are being 
restored and reinforced, and several tombs are being cleared. Many new 
inscriptions have come to light in the process. At Qanawdt (Canatha) 
in Hauran a structure which was in imminent danger of collapse has been 
dismantled and rebuilt, stone by stone. 

The National Syrian Museum has excavated some tombs at Til 
(Tharsila) and Tell el-Ash‘ari in Haurin. At the latter place interesting 
objects of the third Christian century were discovered. 

In northeastern Syria the Roman-Byzantine limes is being explored. 
At Tell el-Ahmar (Til-Barsip) on the upper Euphrates MM. Thureau- 
Dangin and Dunand, representing the Académie des Inscriptions, the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, and the Museum of the Louvre, 
have cleared a palace of Tiglath-pileser III and a tenth century necropolis. 
Interesting paintings were found in the palace, and from the tombs came 
over a thousand intact vases, of considerable importance for the chronology 
of North Syrian pottery. 

The Yale University expedition at Dura-Europus has cleared a number 
of buildings and brought to light many interesting objects and pictures. 
Interesting graffiti, which vividly illuminate the economic life of the city 
in the third Christian century, were found in the houses and shops. 

Reviewing the progress of archaeological research in these lands at 
the end of the Mediterranean, one is impressed by the increasingly scien- 
tific methods used. The former practice of digging a few trenches and 
sinking a few shafts is no longer regarded as affording adequate knowledge 
of a site; neither is it now respectable to neglect the significant evidence 
of insignificant bits of pottery. Extraordinary care and great ingenuity 
are devoted to the recording, mapping, drawing, and photographing of 
everything that isfound. In archaeology, as in detective work, one cannot 
tell in advance what little point, apparently of no significance, may afford 
the clue to an important discovery. What is meaningless in itself may be 
important in relation to other facts. 

The spirit of codperation between investigators of various institutions 
and nationalities in Palestine is very gratifying. Visiting the excavations 
of other workers and comparing notes with them is a well established 
practice and doubtless prevents many mistakes. Of course it does not 
remove all differences of opinion. The chronological problem of Jericho 
is an example of the points on which experts may draw different con- 
clusions from the same evidence. But this only illustrates the necessity 
of sharply distinguishing between facts and their interpretation. Here 
too progress is evident. The time has gone by when an excavator could 
confidently label every standing stone a massebah and every aggregation 
of “cup-marks” a Canaanite place of sacrifice. A structure like the 
plastered installation found last summer at Beth-zur gives immediate 
contact with the actual life of a by-gone age; it is real and indubitable 
evidence. 

One thing which strikes an American visitor to the excavations in 
Palestine is the dearth of American archaeologists, even on what are 
known as American expeditions. Money from America is making possible 
much of the work that is being done, but it being done and even directed 
all too largely by men of other nationalities. Science, of course, is inter- 
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national. We cannot have too much coéperation; indeed it is best to 
forget distinctions of nationality in any scientific enterprise. One does 
not like to think, however, that America can furnish only money and must 
draw upon other countries for the brains and ability. There are some 
American archaeologists at work in Palestine and a few young men being 
initiated into the mysteries of the science, but there is room for more. 
The American School of Oriental Research offers an opportunity for young 
Americans who would like to take up this fascinating work. 


January 7, 1932. 


TELL BILLAH: LETTER FROM DR. SPEISER TO THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 
AND THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


During the month of November the southwestern section of Tell 
Billah received most of our attention. As previously reported, the top 
layer was Assyrian if one discounts the necropolis with which the later 
inhabitants of another corner of the site found convenient to interlace 
the remains of an older and far more orderly age. The walls would be 
utilized as tomb-sides, a few slabs formed a cover, and in this utter disre- 
gard for chronological stratification a hundred graves broke up the regu- 
larity of the Assyrian substructure—easy prey for enterprising plunderers, 
who were too practical to have much concern for the scientific curiosity 
of future generations. 

Fortunately, in this long round of destruction thoroughness was not 
the outstanding feature. The first Assyrian stratum was affected least of 
all. Where the buildings were protected by the elevation of the site the 
plans have been recovered with gratifying completeness. The main 
structure was of sun-dried brick, each wall encased in a kisi, or covering 
of baked bricks. Nor was the nature of the building material due to the 
economizing tendencies of the builders. Temples—and this structure 
has proved to be one—are usually archaizing. An attempt is generally 
made to hark back to oldest times and to reproduce the oldest conditions 
as far as possible. And it is precisely the sun-dried brick that was ‘first 
used in Mesopotamia in the construction of shrines for the ruling deities. 

That we are actually dealing with a temple was shown by a fragment 
of an inscribed brick in which the king tells us of having restored the shrine 
of Ishtar, his lady. Another brick reveals the identity of the king in ques- 
tion. Among the bricks of one of the thresholds there was an inscribed one 
which bore the name of Shalmaneser, son of Ashurnasirpal, king of Ashshur. 
The temple is thus dated in the middle of the ninth century B. c. 

The regularity of the layout is admirable throughout. A street 
ran on the eastern side which afforded entrance to a series of small outside 
rooms. ‘These in turn opened on to three long rooms, so characteristic 
of the Assyrian structures. The two main entrances were from the north 
and the south, both approached through well paved courtyards. They 
opened on the inside and consisted of double doors. The door sockets 
were lined with bronze and were buried more than 50 cm. below the level 
of the floor, the parts underground being constructed of baked bricks. 

That a highly efficient gang of tomb robbers has considerably simplified 
our work was the conclusion which we reached a month ago. Since then 
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we have come upon ample additional confirmation. Nevertheless, not 
all graves were thoroughly cleaned out, some were even overlooked and 
left untouched. ‘To the latter class belongs tomb 164 which may serve 
as an example of what an undisturbed average burial of the middle of the 
first millennium B. c. generally contained. 

First there was an excellently worked bronze mirror. A fine perfume 
bottle of bronze with a small and delicate handle lay by its side, with a 
large decorated, paddle-shaped kohl stick of the same material close by. 
Of bronze was also a complete kohl set consisting of a vase with incised 
cross-hatched decoration and a kohl stick attached to it by a special 
handle. Rings, earrings and pendants of silver, bronze and iron were found 
in considerable number. One of the iron rings had a bezel of some glass 
substance incised with the figure of a winged horse. There was further a 
cylinder of lapis representing a worshipper standing before the tree of 
life surmounted by the winged sun disk; a stamp seal of carnelian with the 
representation of a boat in motion; an interesting scarab with a markedly 
un-Egyptian design. The number of beads was unusually large. Among 
them were thirty-one pieces of carinated amethyst, forty-nine of carnelian, 
varying in shapes, thirty-eight of garnet, besides some of jasper, beryl, 
agate, crystal, bone, glass and paste. Especially worthy of notice was a 
large ball bead of glass inlaid with gold leaf and shell. Of pottery there 
was only one jar of blue-green glaze. We consider this only an average 
tomb because it was constructed of mud brick with a cover of stones. 
The more pretentious ones were entirely of stone lined with gypsum, but 
none of those appears to have been left undisturbed. 

Other burials have produced a good deal of pottery, glazed, incised, 
and plain, a quantity of bracelets, rings, and pins, several cylinder seals, 
and of course a large number of beads. Among the rings there are two 
interesting specimens with silver bezels of female figurines attached. A 
splendid gold earring, 20 mm. in length and 17 mm. in diameter may be 
mentioned in the same connection. 

Outside of the tombs the finds consist of two limestone figurines in 
addition to those discovered last month, a good deal of pottery, a number 
of minor bronzes, and the usual assortment of tools and implements. 

In our Hurrian section not much work was done last month. The 
most important find of the second millennium is a painted terra-cotta 
figurine which formed part of a rim. The work bears an astonishing 
resemblance to the Egyptian representations of Asiatics; a further link 
in the long chain of evidence that the Hurrians had international con- 
nections reaching far beyond the borders of Mesopotamia or, for that 
matter, of Asia proper. 

In a small area, numbered H 27, we are going down to virgin soil. 
Our present level dates from the beginning of the third millennium. It 
has produced a small collection of important pottery specimens, including 
many fragments of the chalice ware, both painted and incised. 


December 1, 1931 


{More recent news from Dr. Speiser reports the discovery at Tell 
Billah of a brilliantly colored haematite figurine of a bull adorned with 
golden trappings, as well as of a number of cuneiform tablets of Assyrian 
date, a gold carving, and a beautifully carved ivory plaque from before 
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A telegram sent by Dr. Speiser on December 17th reports: ‘“‘Gawra 
eight contains complete prehistoric town with shrine, streets, houses, 
market. Architectural features include arches, recessed walls, niches, 
windows; objects plentiful.” Since stratum VI already carries us back 
to the beginning of the Bronze Age, early in the third millennium, it 
appears that VIII must be purely chalcolithic. Full accounts of these 
and other discoveries by Professor Speiser will appear in the April 
Buiietin.—W. F. A.] 


RECENT MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES, CORPORATION, AND 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Executive Committee of the Schools met at New York, November 
27, 1931, with Messrs. Albright, Barton, Cadbury, Dougherty, Pfeiffer, 
and Torrey present. In the absence of the President, Professor Torrey 
took the chair. A leave of absence for six months was granted to Dr. 
C. S. Fisher, in order that he might act as Field Director of the Princeton 
Expedition to Antioch, which plans to carry out its first campaign of 
excavation this coming spring. During the leave of absence he will receive 
his salary from Princeton University. 

It was decided that the joint relationship existing between Yale 
University and the School in Jerusalem at Jerash, and between the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary and the School in Jerusalem should be con- 
tinued during the coming year, and that grants should be made for this 
purpose. [For the amount of the grants see the report of the Christmas 
meeting, below.] 

Professor Albright reported, on behalf of the Committee on Personnel, 
that Professor Nelson Glueck of Hebrew Union College had been nominated 
as Director of the School in Jerusalem for the year 1932-3, for which time 
he would be able to secure leave of absence. After a brief discussion, it 
was unanimously voted to approve the nomination; Professor Glueck 
was accordingly elected to the position. 

Professor Barton then presented some recommendations made by 
the Committee on the Baghdad School, of which he is chairman, and 
after an extended discussion they were adopted. It was recommended 
that, in view of the present uncertainty in the situation in Iraq, it seems 
inadvisable to rent a building for the purpose of installing our library 
and housing the School, and that a part of the money appropriated for that 
purpose in our budget be devoted to the excavation of Tell Billah and 
Tepe Gawra. In connection with this recommendation, it was voted to 
apply $4000 of the unexpended sums in the treasury for the work of the 
joint expedition of the University of Pennsylvania and the Baghdad 
School at Tepe Billah and the joint expedition of Dropsie College, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Baghdad School at Tepe Gawra. 

A discussion of the endowment campaign, which must close in 1936, 
then followed, led by Professor Barton. No definite action was taken. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


The Trustees met on December 28th, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature at New York. President 
Montgomery was in the chair, and Messrs. Adler, Barton, Butin, 
Morgenstern, Moulton, and Torrey were present. The reports of the 
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Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad were presented, together with the 
reports of the President and the Treasurer. The Secretary read the 
minutes of the Executive Committee during the past year. 


MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The Corporation of the Schools met immediately afterwards. Presi- 
dent Montgomery was in the chair, and forty of our contributing insti- 
tutions and patrons were represented either by delegates or proxies. 
After the minutes had been read and the reports presented, the Corporation 
proceeded to reélect Messrs. Adler, Butin, and Torrey, whose terms as 
Trustees had expired. There followed an extended discussion of the 
endowment problem, and of the best steps to collect the $250,000 necessary 
in order to meet the generous terms of the Rockefeller Foundation. It 
was pointed out that the experience of the leading men of affairs interested 
in the Schools was opposed to any relation with a professional money- 
getter. On motion of President Morgenstern it was resolved to be ‘‘the 
sentiment of the Corporation that it is expedient to engage the service of 
an Executive Secretary to supervise, under the executive officers, the 
business of the organization, particularly the task of raising funds to 
comply with the conditions of the Rockefeller Foundation offer, and that 
this expression of sentiment be communicated to the Trustees.” 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

On December 29th the Executive Committee met, with President 
Montgomery in the chair; Messrs. Adler, Albright, Barton, Dougherty, 
Pfeiffer, and Torrey were present, and by invitation, Presidents Morgen- 
stern and Moulton from the Board of Trustees. 

The President reported that the arrangement between Dr. Fisher and 
Princeton University was now definite, so that the leave of absence already 
granted him goes into operation. 

President Morgenstern, as Chairman of the Committee on Personnel, 
stated the Johns Hopkins University had consented to an arrangement 
by which it would permit Professor Albright to devote one-half of each 
year to the service of the School in Jerusalem. The Committee nominated 
him as Director of the School for an indefinite term beginning July 1, 1933, 
with the understanding that each academic year should be divided between 
the School and Johns Hopkins University. He also called attention to 
the probability that certain necessary adjustments would have to be 
made—for example, the Annual Professor each year should be a person 
who could take charge of the work during the time of Professor Albright’s 
absence. The Committee on Personnel further nominated Professor Carl 
H. Kraeling of Yale University as Annual Professor in 1934—5 [Professor 
George R. Berry being the Annual Professor-elect for 1933-4], and Mr. 
Charles Bache as Field Director of the Baghdad School for the year 1932-3. 
After discussion, all three nominations were accepted by unanimous vote. 

The President reported that Professor Herbert H. Powell was about 
to visit Jerusalem, and that he had appointed him Honorary Lecturer 
at the School for the current year. He asked the approval of this appoint- 
ment and it was so voted. It was further voted to continue Professor 
Cadbury as Editor of the Annual and Professor Albright as Editor of the 
BULLETIN for the current year. 

The Treasurer then presented the proposed budget for the fiscal 
year 1932-3, based on the amount of the Rockefeller grant for the second 
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half of 1932 and the first half of 1933, $42,500. After extended discussion 
and some minor changes, it was adopted. This budget provides $12,000 
for salaries and maintenance of the Jerusalem School, £5000 for similar 
expenses of the Baghdad School, $5000 for the joint excavation of Jerash, 
$3000 for the joint excavation of Tell Billah, and $2500 for the joint 
excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. For the publication of the Annual and 
the BuLuetin $2700 is allotted; for other general expenses, including the 
salary of Professor Fisher and the expenditures of the Endowment Com- 
mittee, $12,125. 

Professor Barton reported on behalf of the Committee on the Baghdad 
School, and presented the following recommendations. First, that we 
continue to coéperate with the University of Pennsylvania in the excavation 
of Tell Billah during the year 1932-3. Secondly, that the sets of books 
in the Ward Library be filled out as rapidly as permitted by the appropria- 
tion already made. Thirdly, that we await developments in Iraq before 
arranging for the housing of the School. Fourthly, that Professors Pfeiffer 
and Speiser be added to the Committee on the Baghdad School. After 
discussion, favorable action was taken on each of these four recom- 
mendations. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


On December 29th the Trustees met for a second time; President 
Montgomery was in the chair, and Messrs. Adler, Barton, Butin, and 
Morgenstern were present. The present officers were reélected. Pro- 
fessor Barton then read a letter from Professor Ropes, presenting his resig- 
nation from the Board of Trustees, because of the pressure of other duties. 
After much appreciation had been expressed of his long services to the 


Board as Trustee and as Treasurer, it was voted to accept with much 
regret his resignation. 

The Treasurer then presented the budget as approved by the Executive 
Committee. After discussion, it was voted that certain changes be made 
in the arrangement of future budgets, and the budget was approved. 

The Secretary reported that Trinity College had been unable to make 
its contribution, and had, therefore, withdrawn, while the Lutheran 
Seminary in Philadelphia had given notice that it would in future be 
unable to continue its contribution. On motion of President Morgenstern 
it was voted that the Secretary, at his discretion, might continue to count 
an institution, temporarily unable to make its contribution, as a con- 
tributing institution if, in his judgment, there was hope of the contribution 
being renewed. 

It was voted that the present Executive Committee be reappointed, 
with the exception of Professor Bacon, who had resigned. President 
Morgenstern was appointed in his place. 

After extended discussion of the best method of raising the endowment, 
it was voted that the President should appoint a committee, to which this 
matter should be referred, and that this committee should be authorized 
to use during the next eighteen months as much of the unexpended balance 
in our treasury, and of the amount on the budget for next year, as might 
be necessary in furthering the work of raising endowment. Messrs. 
Adler, Albright, and Morgenstern were appointed to serve with the officers 
on this committee. 

The President then brought up the question of the disposal of the 
unsold Annuals. It was voted to appoint a committee of three to consider 
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this matter, as well as to determine the price at which they should be sold. 
The President appointed Messrs. Cadbury (chairman), Adler, and Barton 
to serve on this committee. 


THE NEXT DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The reader will have seen from the report of the meetings of the 
Trustees and the Executive Committee of the Schools that Dr. Nelson 
Glueck of Hebrew Union College was unanimously elected as Director 
of the School in Jerusalem for the year 1932-3. Dr. Glueck is a graduate 
of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and obtained his doctorate at the 
University of Jena, in 1926, after studying at several German universities. 
He was Morgenthau Traveling Fellow of the Hewbrew Union College for 
three years; in 1927-8 he was in Jerusalem, where he divided his time 
between study at the Hebrew University and the American School, 
in which he resided, winning the respect and liking of everybody. In 
1930 Dr. Glueck joined the staff of the third campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, 
under the writer’s direction. The following summer he came out to 
Palestine again, as an indispensable member of the Beth-zur excavation 
staff. After three prolonged periods of study and of field work in Palestine, 
Dr. Glueck is exceptionally qualified to direct the work of students, as 
well as to carry on productive research. 

Dr. Glueck’s scholarly production is of a very high order. His maiden 
publication, Das Wort hesed im alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauche (Giessen, 
1927, as a Betheft of the Zeitschrift fiir die aittestamentliche Wissenschaft) 
has been reviewed in numerous learned journals, always favorably and often 
enthusiastically so. It is an excellent piece of work, which is to be followed 
by parallel studies of other Hebrew words, with reference to their social 
connotations. Dr. Glueck has also published a number of articles, both 
of a philological and of an archaeological character. Last year he was 
raised to the rank of Assistant Professor at the Hebrew Union College. 
He was married last spring to a charming girl, a member of a distinguished 
family of Cincinnati physicians, who has herself led her class in medicine 
at the University of Cincinnati. We wish them a delightful and productive 
year at the School in Jerusalem. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND 
ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


In connection with the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
in New York, the annual meeting of the Fund was held, December 28, 1931, 
in the evening. A large and interested audience was present. President 
Moulton of Bangor Theological Seminary was chairman of the occasion, 
and gave a vivid and enthusiastic account of the work of the Schools during 
the preceding year. He stressed the opportunity now before Americans 
interested in Biblical research, to assure the future development of the 
School by assisting in its scholarly activity, and by contributing toward 
its endowment. The Rockefeller Foundation has pledged itself to give a 
dollar for every dollar contributed to the Schools until $250,000 has been 
thus contributed, making a total endowment of $500,000. We have until 
the end of 1936 to meet this generous offer. After that the present annual 
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subventions of the Rockefeller Foundation cease, and unless the endow- 
ment has been raised, the Schools will have to sink back to their impecu- 
nious condition before 1929, when the Rockefeller grant was made. 

Professor Albright then followed with an illustrated lecture on the 
excavation of Beth-zur by the School in Jerusalem, codperating with the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, under the direction of 
Professor O. R. Sellers (see Buttetin, No. 43). 

The programme of the evening was closed by Professor Pfeiffer of 
Harvard University, who gave a most interesting illustrated lecture on the 
excavation of the Baghdad School and Harvard University at Nuzi near 
Kirkdk in northeastern Mesopotamia (see especially BuLLETIN, No. 42). 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY SEMINAR TO PALESTINE 


In Butietin, No. 44, p. 13, we described the plans of the coming 
session of the Summer Institute. A printed circular just sent out by 
Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American University in Washington 
gives some additional details, with a few alterations in the plans. The 
session in Jerusalem has been extended to two weeks, July 23—August 10. 
The entire trip extends from embarkation at New York, June 21, to the 
return, August 28. It is also possible to join the party for a shorter period. 
The charge for the entire trip is $625, a very reasonable sum. The 
Director of the American School in Jerusalem will lecture to the members 
of the party, which will have its headquarters in the Jerusalem School, and 
trips will be made to excavations in progress, especially at Tell Beit Mirsim 
(Kirjath-sepher). 


THE THAYER FELLOWSHIP 


Notice is hereby given that the American Schools of Oriental Research 
grant on competitive examinations to a properly qualified candidate a 
Fellowship of the value of $1500 for study in its School at Jerusalem. 
This Fellowship is known as the Thayer Fellowship and is awarded on 
competitive examinations held each year in the month of March. Those 
desiring to become candidates for this Fellowship should correspond at 
once with Professor C. C. Torrey, 191 Bishop Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Chairman of the Committee on Examinations. Arrangements 
may be made to take these examinations at any one of the Institutions 
contributing to the support of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Information as to the date of the examinations and their scope, as well as 
samples of examination papers previously set may be obtained from 
Professor Torrey at the address given above. The examinations will be 
held Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, March 22, 23, 24. 


GeorcE A. BARTON 
Secretary 
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BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
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Tue ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 
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RESEARCH 
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